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History 

The first foundation of the Abbey of Whitby was in part the ful¬ 
filment of a vow made by Ring Oswy of Northumbria before his 
great victory over the heathen Penda, King of Mercia, at the battle 
of Winwaed in 655. Oswy undertook, in the event of victory, to 
found twelve monasteries, six in Deira and six in Bemicia, and further 
to devote his daughter Elfled to the religious life. At this time St. Hilda 
was Abbess of Hartlepool (a monastery founded in 640) and Elfled was 
placed in her care. In 657, two years after the victory, Hilda set up the 
Abbey of Whitby as one of the six votive monasteries in the province 
of Deira, moved there herself and took Elfled with her. The very 
exposed site on the east cliff at Whitby was probably occupied at an 
earlier period by one of the line of coastal signal-stations set up at the 
very end of the Roman dominion in Britain as a protection against sea- 
raiders. Excavation alone can establish this, but eleven late Roman 
coins and some equally late pottery have come to light here and it seems 
unlikely that pure accident determined the choice of the site of the 
Abbey. The place was then known as Streonaeshalch, the haven of 
Streon, according to the modern interpretation, but according to Bede 
meaning l fari sinus’ or ‘the haven of the watch-tower’ and if so, a very 
apt reference to the earlier signal-station which may well have lingered 
in folk memory, if not in actual fact, when the Angles came to Yorkshire. 

The first establishment at Whitby was one of those double monas¬ 
teries of men and women which formed a marked feature of the early 
Anglo-Saxon church and in this instance it was presided over by the 
Abbess. Whitby figures largely in Bede’s History and it rapidly 
achieved a high reputation both for piety and for ecclesiastical training. 
Bede mentions five distinguished churchmen who were educated here: 
Bosa and Wilfred II, Bishops of York, Aetla of Dorchester, John of 
Hexham and Oftfor of Worcester. The monastery, furthermore, 
became the burial place of members of the royal house, King Oswy 
and his queen Eanfled, Elfled their daughter who became Abbess of 
Whitby, King Edwin, slain at Hatfield, whose body was moved 
here and buried, as a seventh-century account says, ‘with certain 
others of our Kings’, and Hilda herself who died in 680; besides these 
Trumuin, Bishop of Abercom, and many others were buried here. 
When Hilda died, Begu, a nun of Hackness, had a vision of the passage 
of the holy Abbess to heaven. The two events, however, which stand 
first in the history of the early Abbey are the Synod of Whitby and 
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the career of Caedmon. The Synod took place in 664 and was sum¬ 
moned by King Oswy to decide the difference between the Roman 
and the Celtic elements of the English church as to the time of the 
celebration of Easter and other matters. Bishop St. Colman of Lindis- 
farne was the spokesman of the Celtic church and St. Wilfrid of those 
following the Roman rite. The victory rested with the Roman party, 
as representing St., Peter, to whom were entrusted the Keys of Heaven. 
This Synod, indeed, finally decided the dominance of the Roman party 
in the North and led to the withdrawal of many of the Celtic clergy 
who were not disposed to conform to the Synod’s decision. 

Caedmon, the most celebrated of the vernacular poets of Northum¬ 
bria, was apparently a farm-worker on the lands of the Abbey in the 
days of Abbess Hilda. He was of a shy and retiring disposition and, on 
withdrawing one night from an entertainment, slept in a stable where 
he had charge of the horses. Here he had a vision of one who called 
upon him to sing the beginning of created things and, thus inspired, 
he began to do so. The matter coming to the ears of St. Hilda, she 
induced Caedmon to enter the religious life and ‘he sang the creation of 
the world, the origin of man and all the history of Genesis’, the story 
of the Exodus, the incarnation and passion of Our Lord, the preaching 
of the apostles, the last judgment, the pains of hell and the delights of 
heaven. His peaceful death and his foreknowledge thereof are related 
at length in Bede’s History. 

After the death of Bede little is known of the fortunes of the Abbey 
until its destruction by the Danes in 867. In this year the heathen army 
under Halfdene, Inguar, Hubba and many other leaders, crossed the 
Humber, invaded Northumbria and took York. They then, according 
to Simeon of Durham, ‘spread themselves over the whole country and 
filled all with blood and grief; they destroyed the churches and the 
monasteries far and wide with fire and sword, leaving nothing remain¬ 
ing save the bare unroofed walls’ so that it was difficult for a later 
generation to ‘discover in those places any substantial memorial of 
their ancient dignity’. A counter-attack on York failed with the loss 
of both the native Kings, and the sites of the ancient monasteries lay 
waste for over two hundred years. 

Dur ing this long interval the only recorded incident relating to 
Whitby occurs in the account, given by the early twelfth-century 
historian, William of Malmesbury, of the recovery of the bodies of 
certain Northumbrian saints and their transport to Glastonbury. 
Malmesbury’s three accounts are not in accord the one with the other, 
and there is obviously something wrong with the story of Abbot 
Ticca who is said to have fled from the Danish devastation of the North, 
to have t aken refuge at Glastonbury and to have become Abbot there 
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in 754, a century before the devastation itself. Malmesbury’s second 
story is a more probable one; it is to the effect that King Edmund I, 
presumably after his northern expedition in 944, sent the bones of 
St. Hilda from Whitby, of Ceolfrith from Wearmouth and parts of 
the remains of St. Aidan from Lindisfame, to the Abbey of Glastonbury 
where Edmund himself was subsequendy buried. 

The refounding of the monastery of Whitby originated in the 
pilgrimage undertaken by Aldwin, a monk (perhaps Prior) of the 
Benedictine Abbey of Winchcombe in Gloucestershire, and two com¬ 
panions Elfwy and Reinfrid from the neighbouring Abbey of Evesham 
to visit the ruined and deserted holy places of the North. Aldwin him¬ 
self settled at Jarrow but Reinfrid, an unlettered monk, about 1078 
withdrew to Whitby, where he setded with some companions on the 
site of the old abbey. This was given to them by William de Percy, the 
first of his house to be established in the north country. The early years 
of the convent were stormy and its history is confused. The community 
soon incurred the enmity of the founder and was, besides, set upon and 
pillaged by sea pirates and local robbers. There was probably a split 
within the convent itself, one part under Stephen retiring to Lastingham 
and ultimately to St. Mary’s, York, and the other, under Reinfrid, 
remaining at Whitby or perhaps temporarily at Hackness. Better 
times came when Serlo de Percy, brother of the founder, joined the 
community and became Prior; he was followed by William de Percy, 
a son of the founder, who became Abbot. From the last decade of the 
eleventh century, the monastery flourished and became third in value 
of the Benedictine houses of Yorkshire, after those of St. Mary’s, York, 
and Selby. In the second half of the twelfth century there were between 
thirty and forty monks at Whitby. Under Abbot Richard of Peter¬ 
borough (1148-75) Eystein Haroldson, King of Norway, made a raid 
on Whitby in or about 1153, burnt the town and laid hands on all the 
spoil that he could carry off. The only episcopal visitation of the 
monastery on record is that made by Archbishop Multon in 1320, 
when the monastery was heavily in debt. Nothing was seriously amiss 
but the monks were forbidden to go out of the monastery with bows 
and arrows; furthermore the Abbot, Prior or monks were forbidden 
to keep their own or other people’s hunting dogs in the convent and if 
any dog got in, it was to be caught and soundly beaten. By the end of 
the fourteenth century, the numbers of the convent had fallen off but 
there were still some twenty monks. The later Abbots had the right to 
the use of the mitre, ring and staff, and the clear value of the house 
before the Dissolution was estimated at ^437 2s. 9d. a year. The abbey 
was surrendered to the King’s Commissioners by Henry Davell, the 
last Abbot, on 14th December 1539. 
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A few months later, on 2nd March 1540, a lease of the Abbey site 
and precinct for twenty-one years was granted to Richard Cholmley 
of Kingthorpe near Pickering; he was knighted at Leith in 1544 and 
bought the freehold of the site on 2nd July 1555. The property 
remained in the hands of the same family till it passed by marriage to 
that of Fane in 1791. Many generations of Cholmleys lived in the 
Abbey House to the south-west of the ruins. This house was rebuilt 
largely in timber by Francis Cholmley and his wife between 1583 and 
1593 and was again largely reconstructed by Sir Hugh Cholmley in 
1633-6. The present north front was built about 1672, but this w ing 
was damaged by a tempest at or about the beginning of the last century 
and was then dismantled. The domestic buildings of the Abbey which 
have completely disappeared above ground were used, no doubt, for 
the construction of this house and of other buildings in the town. The 
Abbey church, however, although robbed of its lead roofs, was suffered 
to survive intact, this being due probably to its value as a sea-mark; its 
gradual disintegration was due only to the lapse of time. Thus the nave 
fell in 1762 to be followed by the south transept a year later. Much of 
the west front, including most of the great west window, collapsed in 
November 1794, the central tower fell on 25th June 1830, and a storm 
did some damge to the choir in 1839. Since then the ruin has been little 
altered, save that it was shelled by German ships on 16th December 
1914 and some small damage was done to the west end. The gradual 
deterioration of the building can be studied in the long series of engrav¬ 
ings of which it has been the subject. Among these Samuel Buck’s view 
of 1711 shows the whole church standing. Two aquatints by F. Gibson 
show the state of the church in 1789 and J. Buckler’s en grav ing of 
1812 shows the tower still standing. 

The Abbey was handed over in 1920 to the guardianship of H.M. 
Office of Works (now the Ministry of Public Building and Works). 





Description 

The Early Monastery 

Comparatively little is known of the precise form of the early 
Anglo-Saxon monasteries and such information as is available has to 
be gathered from manuscript sources rather than from surviving or 
excavated remains. This renders the discoveries at Whitby all the more 
important, for although a few entirely Celtic establishments of a like 
nature have been partly excavated, this at Whitby is the only Saxon 
example as yet to be explored. Before proceeding to describe the actual 
structural remains on the site and the various crosses, inscriptions, metal 
and other objects found therein, it will thus be desirable to set down 
what is known of such establishments and their general disposition. It 
may be accepted that in the absence of any form of more or less natural 
enclosure, such as would be provided by a promontory, Saxon monas¬ 
teries were provided with an artificial enclosure such as the vallum or 
bank which still exists in part at Iona; a wall such as is known to have 
existed at Abingdon; or a hedge of thorns such as Eddius reports as 
enclosing the monastery of Oundle. Within the enclosure stood the 
church or churches of the monastery. Three was not an unusual number 
of churches and this number might be exceeded. St. Augustine’s Abbey, 
Canterbury, had three, set nearly in line from west to east, Monkwear- 
mouth and Malmesbury also had three and St. Wilfrid built two or 
more at Hexham. These churches were commonly of comparatively 
small size and were often provided with side-chapels, called porticus, to 
serve as places for burial or prayer or as the necessary adjuncts for the 
services of the church. What may have been the division between the 
sexes in the major church of a double monastery, such as Whitby, is 
not known but it is on record that the church at Kildare, which was 
also a double monastery, was divided longitudinally, the men being 
to the south and the women to the north of the central partition. 

Surrounding the church or churches and, so far as it is known, with¬ 
out any ordered arrangement, stood the cells of the inmates and one or 
two larger buildings including perhaps a refectory, a school-house and 
a guest-house. There would also be buildings devoted to general uses. 
The cartulary of Whitby gives the following account of the site when 
the later monastery was founded: 1 The aforesaid most powerful William 
de Percy gave them the ancient monastery of St. Peter, the Apostle, 
with two carucates of land in Priestby in perpetual alms. There were 
at that time, in the same place, as aged countrymen have informed us, 
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“monasteria” or oratories to nearly the number of forty, whereof the 
walls and altars, empty and roofless, had survived the destruction of the 
pirate-host.’ Bede in giving an account of a vision of Adamnan, a 
monk of Coldingham, throws some light on the, no doubt similar, 
arrangements there. The visitant addressing Adamnan says: ‘ I have been 
through all this monastery in order and have looked at every cell and 
bed, but have found none except yourself taking thought for the health 
of their souls. . . . For the litde houses ( domunculae ) made for prayer 
or reading are now turned into places for wrangling, drinking and 
chattering.’ Shortly afterwards the monastery of Coldingham was 
burnt. At Abingdon the early monastery consisted of a church with an 
apse at each end, twelve cells each with an oratory, inhabited by as 
many monks, eating, drinking and sleeping there, and the whole sur¬ 
rounded by a wall. At Hackness, on the other hand, reference is made 
to the dormitory of the sisters as though this had been a separate build¬ 
ing in which the sisters slept together. There is, finally, a reference in 
Bede’s account of Caedmon of a building at Whitby set apart for those 
approaching death, in fact, something in the nature of an infir mary. 
Such early Celtic monasteries as have been examined in Great Britain 
or Ireland do not greatly enlarge our purview of the subject in regard 
to England, in that they do not always accord with the literary evidence 
for Anglo-Saxon England or with the remains at Whitby. This applies 
to such establishments as the monastery at Tintagel in Cornwall and 
the hermitage on Puffin Island, Anglesey. On the other hand some 
remains at Eileach an Naoimh, an island in the Firth of Lome, bear 
some relationships with those at Whitby and the place has claims to 
contemporaneity with St. Columba’s, Iona. In the so-called southern 
graveyard there are two cells or buildings agreeing very nearly in size 
with those at Whitby and others might well be revealed by excavation. 
Nendrum in County Down is interesting as being set within three 
successive oval enclosures or cashels, more or less concentric, with the 
church in the middle and a rectangular building to the west of it (47 ft. 
by 13 ft.), which has been plausibly identified with the school-house. 

At Whitby it would appear probable that the church or churches of 
the early monastery stood on some part of the site of the existing ruin 
and its late eleventh-century predecessor. The principal church was 
dedicated to St. Peter and in an account of the burial of King Edwin, 
whose body was recovered from the battlefield of Hatfield, he is 
said to have been entombed on the south of St. Peter’s altar and to the 
east of St. Gregory’s altar. The excavations at Whitby which recovered 
an appreciable portion of the lay-out of the early monastery were 
undertaken by die then Office of Works in the years 1924 and 1925. 
The major part of the excavated area lies to the north of the existing 
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church, and its examination was complicated by the existence over part 
of it of the mediaeval lay cemetery as well as later intrusive elements 
which have combined to disturb the clarity of the early remains. As 
will be seen from the plan, a curved area bounded the site towards the 
north-east which is either entirely free of building or is occupied by a 
curved stretch of masonry, first thought to be a roadway (A). It seems 
more probable, however, that this was part of the hank or vallum 
enclosing the monastery and that the ‘roadway’ is in fact the base of 
the enclosure wall which may well have stood free on its outward face 
and have been banked up behind. 

Within this supposed enclosure the whole site was covered with the 
debris of building which was not by any means always resolvable into 
definite structures. Six small dwellings were, however, clearly defined 
(B) together with a larger building (C), separated from the rest by a 
roadway which forked at its eastern end. That the cells or dwellings 
belonged to the nuns’ portion of the monastery seems probable from 
the discovery of loom-weights and small toilet objects within or about 
them. 

The cells were some 15 to 20 feet long and 10 to 12 feet wide and 
some of them retained traces of open hearths. The site further provided 
evidence of an elaborate system of rain-water drainage in rough stone- 
built channels, one of which seems to have flanked much of die south 
side of the main roadway. Wells were fairly numerous, though their 
date was not always determinate. To the north of the roadway and 
standing north and south was a clearly defined rectangular building 
some 47 feet long by 18 feet wide. It has been suggested that this was 
the common refectory but it might equally well have been the nuns’ 
dormitory, as at Hackness, or the school-house, such as has been 
demonstrated at Nendrum in County Down. Immediately to the north¬ 
east of this building two cross-bases (D) were found. It may be noted 
in conclusion that a length of early walling was found under the outer 
parlour, to the south of the mediaeval nave, indicating that the early 
monastery extended over a yet undetermined area in this direction. 

During the excavations a considerable number of worked and 
inscribed stones were brought to light, some of which are now stored 
in the shed on the site. All of them can be assigned to the period of the 
early monastery 657-867, and those with inscriptions are of particular 
interest. Most important of these is part of the slab commemorating 
almost certainly Abbess Elfled, daughter of King Oswy, who died 
Abbess of Whitby in 713-14; the inscription refers to her dedication as 
an infant and has been restored as follows: [+ ael] fleaeda . . . .] 

[qvae] ab infant[ia].I [consilia] trixqve va[s] .A second 

fragment bears the name cvnibvrga or cynebvrga, possibly, or indeed 
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probably, the widow of King Oswald, as both this and the previous 
inscription are in the form of tituli set up as panels on the walls of the 
church and appropriate only to persons of high rank or eminence. A 
third fragment, this time of a cross-head, bears the name abbae. Other 
inscriptions are more fragmentary. The uninscribed stones include a 
large number of fragments of cross-heads and shafts from the monas¬ 
tery or cemetery, generally of simple and unenriched form, but one 
bearing panels of interlacement and one with the narrow side enriched 
with diaper. Of greater interest is a fragment with part of an incised 
cross on one face; the stone was subsequently re-used and has upon the 
reverse side a deeply cut panel -with a pelletted border and part of the 
well-cut figure of a beast of the so-called Anglian type. 

Small objects of metal-work, bone and glass were found in some 
quantity together with loom-weights, pottery, etc. The most spec¬ 
tacular of these finds were perhaps the three gilt bronze or copper 
plaques from book-covers witb intersecting cross-head forms and 
elaborate interlacement. There is, furthermore, a small glass setting 
with a youthful bust, perhaps of Merovingian origin. Objects of jet 
were curiously uncommon. Most of these objects with some of the 
carved and inscribed stones are now in the British Museum. 

The Late Eleventh-century Church 

The first church built after the re-foundation of the Abbey was 
probably erected under Serlo de Percy the Prior and William de Percy 
the first Abbot of the Benedictine house. The foundations of the great 
part of the east end and the transept have been uncovered under the 
western part of the later presbytery and under the later transept. The 
choir was set axially with the later nave and not with the later presby¬ 
tery. The east end of the late eleventh-century church had a central 
apse flanked by smaller apses two bays to the west, terminating the 
side-aisles of the presbytery. There was furthermore, a single apsidal 
chapel projecting to the east of each arm of the transept which had a 
bay less projecting from the central tower than the later transept. 

This so-called ‘Benedictine’ plan is typical of the great majority of 
the eleventh-century Abbey churches in Lower Normandy, while in 
England it is the common form of more than half the eleventh-century 
monastic churches of which the plan is known. It is represented also 
in Yorkshire in the contemporary churches of St. Mary’s Abbey, York, 
and St. German’s Abbey, Selby, both of which have been recovered 
by excavation. The excavations at Whitby further recovered the plan 
of a narrow passage adjoining the south transept and lying between it 
and the chapter-house. This passage was incorporated in the enlarged 
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II 


transept of the thirteenth-century church. Adjoining the western part 
of the nave the foundations of the outer parlour have been un¬ 
covered and the axial line of this chamber differs markedly from that 
of the existing nave. What was the cause of this deviation does not at 
present appear, but the west range may well have been laid out before 
the Romanesque nave was begun. 

The Later Church 

There is no direct documentary evidence for the dates of the re¬ 
building of the Abbey church, which must in consequence be assessed 
on architectural evidence only. It would seem that the general rebuild¬ 
ing was begun at the east end about 1220. The setting-out was faulty, 
which led to the marked deviation to the north of the axis of the 
presbytery from that of the nave. There is litde or no difference in date 
apparent throughout the eastern arm of the church but the north tran¬ 
sept, which followed in sequence, is perhaps twenty years later, and 
with this campaign of building went the south transept, the first three 
bays of the nave and the central tower. The rebuilding of the remainder 
of the nave was not undertaken till the fourteenth century and the 
great west window was a work of the fifteenth century. Samuel Buck’s 
view of the church (1711) shows that the clerestory of the nave was 
also much altered or rebuilt in the fifteenth century. 

The presbytery still stands largely intact except for the west part of 
the south wall and the whole of the south aisle. It is all of about 1220 
and is a three-stage building of seven bays, with triple shafts between 
the bays carried up to the top of the clerestory and never supporting 
anything except the main tie-beams of a timber roof. The piers of the 
two main arcades have grouped shafts and richly-moulded arches. The 
triforium above has now two pointed arches in each bay enclosed 
under a half-round main arch with ‘ dog-tooth’ ornament; the responds 
and central pier are shafted; these arches were again sub-divided and 
had secondary free-standing piers, now gone, supporting the smaller 
arches, with quatrefoils in the spandrels; these arches opened into a 
roof passage or tribune above the aisle vault. The clerestory has a 
single-pointed window in each bay, flanked on the inside by pairs of 
wall-arches with quatrefoiled panels above in one bay on the north 
side. The main east wall stands intact to the gable-top which has octa¬ 
gonal turrets at the sides, with shafted angles and gabled buttresses 
below; the wall has three tiers of lancet windows with external shafts 
between the three windows of the lower and middle tiers. The 
windows of the middle tier have ‘dog-tooth’ ornament and the middle 
window has the remains of an embatded transom and mullion inserted 
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in the fifteenth century. The gable has three graduated lancet windows 
flanked by blind wall-arches on the outside face, making five pointed 
and two trefoiled arches, seven in all. The presbytery at Whitby 
occupies an important and perhaps an initial place in the remarkable 
epidemic of building activity which took place in Yorkshire in the 
early and middle parts of the thirteenth century. As it was never 
intended to have a stone vault, Whitby, to that extent, falls short of 
the somewhat later presbyteries of Rievaulx Abbey, begun about 1230, 
and Beverley Minster, begun in 1232, but it is none the less an admir¬ 
ably proportioned and well-executed design. To the same group of 
buildings belong the eastern parts of Fountains Abbey (1210-40), the 
transepts of York Minster (1242 and 1255) and the presbytery of 
Kirkham Priory (finished about 1250). 

The north aisle is largely intact and has a single lancet window with 
side-shafts in the east wall and in each bay of the north wall. The ribbed 
stone vault survives except in part of the fourth bay from the east; the 
vault springs from shafts against the outer wall, standing on corbels at 
the level of the window-sills. The outer wall of the south aisle has gone, 
but one jamb of the east window remains, together with some of the 
northern springers of the stone vault, which was similar to that of the 
north aisle. Adjo ining the third bay of the aisle are the foundations of 
the former sacristy, an addition of somewhat later in the thirteenth 
century. The crossing and central tower are now represented mainly 
by the north-east pier, which is standing to a point just below the 
spr ing ing of the former tower arches and has grouped shafts with 
keeled shafts towards the cardinal points. The bases of the other three 
piers also survive. Engravings of the church, before the tower fell in 
1830, show that there was one window in each face below the 
weatherings of the high-pitched roofs of the rest of the church and 
that the belfry-stage above had no fewer than three windows in each 
face, all of about the middle of the thirteenth century. The tower was 
finished with an embattled parapet and had a tall weather-vane on 
the north-west angle. 

The north transept still stands largely to its full height, together with 
the aisle to the east of it, and is generally distinguished by a freer use of 
foliage-carving. Internally it has a wall-arcade of moulded and tre¬ 
foiled arches along its north and west walls with foliage-capitals to the 
shafts and quatrefoils in the spandrels. The arcade of three bays, open¬ 
ing into the east aisle, is generally similar to that of the presbytery and 
the triforium and clerestory above were also generally similar to the 
same features there; but in the transept both the upper storeys are much 
more ruined. The north front has three tiers of lancet windows, three 
in each tier and generally similar to those of the east front, except that 
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the shafts have foliage-capitals and the lancet windows of the top tier 
are of one height and are enclosed in an internal wall-arch. In the gable 
is a three-sided traceried window. The buttresses of the north front are 
more elaborate than those of the eastern arm of the church and have 
panelled faces and niches at the base of the main buttresses. The west 
wall of the transept has wall-shafts between the bays and a pair of lancet 
windows in both the two northern bays; these have foliage-capitals and 
‘dog-tooth’ ornament. In the south bay is the respond and springing 
of the arch into the north aisle of the nave. The rest of the arch has 
fall en and the upper part of the wall is much ruined. Nearly all of the 
vaulting of the eastern aisle of the transept has fallen but it was similar 
to that in the presbytery. The outer wall has a pair of lancet windows 
in the middle bay and a single lancet window in the south bay and in 
the north wall. On the piers are traces of the fixing of former timber 
screen-work and there is a large cupboard recess in the north wall. On 
the first column from the north of the main arcade is a much-weathered 
incised inscription of late thirteenth- or early fourteenth-century date 
which is thought to read as follows, the words in brackets being now 

lost: ‘JOHANNES DE BRVMTO QVONDAM FAMVLVS [DEI, IN HOC ALTARI 
FVNDAVTT SERVICl]vM IN PERPETWM IN HONOREM BEATE MARIE’. 

The south transept, which largely collapsed in 1763, has now almost 
entirely disappeared except for the foundations, some bases and one 
pier of the main east arcade. When the transept was rebuilt about 
1230-40 it was extended south over the passage adjoining the shorter 
transept of the Norman church. Against its southern end stood the 
chapter-house and above this was a large fourteenth- or fifteenth- 
century window as shown in an early engraving. The single surviving 
pier of the arcade is similar to those in the presbytery. 

The nave, which fell in 1762, is now represented only by an appreci¬ 
able portion of the outer wall of the north aisle, by a reconstructed 
pier, by the stumps of the other piers and by the now scanty remains 
of the west front. The first three bays of the aisle wall belong to the 
middle of the thirteenth century and have each a lancet window with 
banded internal shafts. Dividing the bays are grouped vaulting-shafts 
on which rest the springers of the former ribbed vault. The rest of the 
wall to the west dates from the first quarter of the fourteenth century; 
the fourth and fifth bays of the aisle have each a window of four tre- 
foiled lights with shafted splays and mullions and admirable tracery of 
the type known as ‘Kentish’; windows, no doubt similar, further to 
the west have been largely destroyed, but in the sixth bay is a doorway 
of the same period with a moulded and trefoiled head opening into a 
former vaulted porch of which only part of the side walls survive. The 
western part of the aisle had a ribbed stone vault of which the vaulting- 
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shafts and springers in part remain. The fourth pier from the east of 
the main arcade has been in part reconstructed and bears the inscrip¬ 
tion ‘l. smelt arm. erexit a.d. 1790’. The west responds of both 
arcades survive against the west front; they have grouped shafts, with 
moulded bases and capitals. The west front is substantially of the 
beginning of the fourteenth century with later alterations. The main 
west doorway had originally a central pier dividing its two trefoil¬ 
headed openings and having a quatrefoil above; it is flanked internally 
by smaller wall-arches with blind tracery. The general appearance of 
the front before much of it fell in 1794 can be seen from the Gibson 
aquatint of 1789 (Plate 1). The great fifteenth-century window was 
perhaps of eight transomed lights; remains of the fourteenth-century 
wall-passage at its base may still be seen. The inserted fifteenth-century 
window in the west wall of the aisle still in part survives and above it 
is a diagonal window enclosing four quatrefoils. The lower part of 
the front has trefoil-headed wall-arcading. 

The Monastic Buildings 

The domestic buildings of the monastery stood to the south of the 
church but of these only the portions immediately adjoining the church 
have been excavated. The cloister lay to the south of the nave and was 
some 88 feet from east to west. This was the general living-room of the 
monks and in the later middle ages at Whitby the windows opening 
on to the garth were glazed. Leland has preserved a note of these which 
is worth repeating if only as a curiosity. The passage occurs in a life 
of St. Hilda and runs as follows: ‘A stained-glass picture which is in the 
Cloister of Stroneshale shows the Scots, who live beyond the bounds of 
the English, and were cannibals, in the days of William the bastard; 
this impropriety was punished by William with the sword.’ The 
eastern side of the eastern processional doorway from the cloister to 
the church is still standing; it is a work of about 1240 with shaft-bases, 
foliage-capitals and ‘dog-tooth’ ornament. Adjoining it in the east 
wall of the cloister is a large recess, no doubt a book-cupboard, and 
pardy under the former night-stairs to the dormitory which led up 
from the south transept. Against the end of the south transept stood 
the chapter-house, part of which is shown standing in Buck’s view of 
1711. It is recorded to have been rebuilt by Abbot Richard of Peter¬ 
borough, who in 1175 was buried there beside his predecessor 
William. Beyond it to the south stood various rooms forming the 
lower storey of the monks’ dormitory. The refectory no doubt 
occupied the south side of the cloister and the cellarer’s range the west 
side, but of these nothing remains except part of the passage-way or 
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outer parlour which adjoined the church at the north end of the 
western range. The base of its western doorway would appear to he 
of late twelfth-century date. 

No trace remains of the Abbey gatehouse, unless it is represented 
by the modem gatehouse which gives access to the Abbey House. In 
the ‘Abbey-plain’, before the gatehouse, stands a fourteenth-century 
cross-shaft on six steps; the panelled shaft with its capital is intact but 
the cross-head has been mutilated. 

The lay cemetery in the Middle Ages lay to the north of the church 
and north of the nave a group of tombs and tomb-slabs is exposed to 
view; one of these has head and foot-stones cut with wheel-crosses. 

Re-erected against the north wall of the enclosure are three and a 
half bays of moulded arches, with vaulting-shafts between them and 
parts of the storey above. These are the remains of the nave arcades 
which were found, fallen but complete, during the excavation. 

In the shed nearby are numerous fragments of cross-heads and shafts 
including one, almost complete, from the Anglo-Saxon monastery, but 
all with linear decoration only; there is also a baluster-shaft of the same 
period. There are furthermore numerous fragments of twelfth-century 
and later stonework including some carved roof-bosses. 




Ancient Monuments and 
Historic Buildings 


Many interesting ancient sites and buildings are 
maintain ed as national monuments by the 
Ministry of Public Building & Works. Guide¬ 
books, post-cards, and specially produced 
photographs are available as follows: 

G UIDE-BOOKS or pamphlets are on sale at most 
monuments, and are also obtainable from the book¬ 
shops of H.M. Stationery Office. A complete fist of 
titles and prices is contained in Sectional List No. 27 
available free on request from any of the addresses 
given on cover page iv. 

POSTCARDS can be purchased at many monu¬ 
ments, or from the Clerk of Stationery, Ministry of 
Public Building & Works, Lambeth Bridge House, 
London, S.E.i (122 George Street, Edinburgh 2, 
for Scottish monuments). 

OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPHS of most monu¬ 
ments may be obtained in large prints at commercial 
rates from the Photographic Librarian, Ministry of 
Public Building & Works, Abell House, John Islip 
Street, Westminster, S.W.i (122 George Street, 
Edinburgh 2, for Scottish monuments). 
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